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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1830. 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The Literary Correspondence of John Pinkerton, Esq. Now first 
printed from the Originals, in the possession of Dawson Turner, Esq. 
M.A., F.R.S. Two vols., 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 


We have been disappointed in these volumes: not that we expected 
much from the irritable and overweening mediocrity of Mr 
Pinkerton, but “ Literary Correspondence” has an attractive sound, 
and we thought we should have more entertainment from his 
acquaintances. The work however is, for the most part, aresurrec- 
tion of dry bones,—a heap of antiquarian questions and answers, 
not without interest to those who busy themselves in such matters, 
nor occasionally to the general reader, but fitter to be deposited in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for reference, than recommended in two 
large octavo volumes to the perusal of the public. Many of the 
letters, such, for instance, as those written upon the “ getting up” 
of the author's works, his concern with printers and engravers, his 
praises of and by men of no consequence, &c. &c. are of no interest 
whatsoever. Others, which are recommended by the names of 
Beattie and Percy, are curious for little more than the lamentable 
evidence they afford of the willingness of graye men to repay the 
flatteries of a literary tyro, in a style which unquestionably did 
Mr Pinkerton great harm in after life, and which is quite enough 
to account for the height of presumption to which it suffered his 


-irritability to carry him. Those of Horace Walpole, who contributed 


to the mischief, are the best. Like all the letters of that celebrated 
person, whose genius was a victim to his rank, they are remarkable 
for their singular union of fine sense, foppery, and insincerity. He 
praises Mr Pinkerton desperately at first ; then gets tired of him, 
and mingles his praise with irony: Mr Pinkerton finds out the 
irony, and complains of it ; upon which the man of quality has the 
impudence to vow he is serious, and proceeds to hoax him the more. 

Une passage in Walpole’s letters is interesting to us at the present 
moment. Like all men who do not find themselves able, or do not 
think it worth their while to persevere in trying to improve mankind, 
the dandy hermit of Strawberry Hill laughs at the attempts of 
others to do it, concluding that what such as he cannot do, can be 
done by nobody. Unluckily he mentions some particular instances 
of incorrigibility, and the present generation has seen him gloriously 
refuted. 

‘When youth made me sanguine, I hoped mankind might be 
set right. Now that I am very old, I sit down with this lazy 
maxim,—that, unless one could cure men of being fools, it is to no 
purpose to cure them of any folly; as it is only making room for 
some other. Self-interest is thought to govern every man; yet it 
1s possible to be less governed by self-interest than men are in the 
aggregate. Do not thousands sacrifice even their lives for single 
men? Js not it an established rule in France, that every person in 
that kingdom should love every king they have in his turn? What 
government is formed for general happiness? Where is it not 
thought heresy by the majority, to insinuate that the felicity of one 
man ought not to be preferred to that of millions.’—Vol. I. p. 91. 

One of Mr Pinkerton’s fantastic contrivances to supply his want 
of originality, was a speculation for improving the English tongue, 
by the addition of vowels to its final consonants. The number of 
final s’s in our language is certainly a fault. It is a pity we did not 
retain the Saxon plural termination in en, which we still have in the 
Word owen,—as housen for houses, &c. But as changes for the 
Worse grow out of circumstances, so must changes for the better ; 
especially upon points on which the world can feel themselves but 
feebly interested. What would the Stock Exchange care for 
consolso instead of consols ? or the poor for breads, if they could but 
get bread? or even a lover, who has naturally a propensity to soft 
Words, for a fuira brida, provided he has the lady? Yet upon im- 
Pfovements no wiser than these did Mr Pinkerton and his corre- 











spondents at one time busy themselves. A letter from the Rev. 
Mr Tremayne furnishes us with one of the most innocent and 
laughable specimens. He talks of quieto nyto, meaning a quiet 
night: and honesta shepherda and shepherdeza ! 


‘ The frequency of open vowels,’ observes the Rev. Gentleman, 
‘ is certainly an imperfection; and I the rather mention it, because 
it may easily be amended. In this case I would make constant 
elisions, save in two or three instances of harsh double consonants, 
agreeably to the most perfect Greek model, as “the star’ appeareth,”” 
not “ the stars,” &c. With the ancient Romans, I would r 
the “ H” everywhere, in the beginning of a word, as it really is, a 
mere aspirate, and no letter; and would always say an house, an 
hat, &c. &c. The better to distinguish some adjectives from sub- 
stantives like them, I would, for example, say, “ the soun filled 
min eara,” the sound of the “ drumo,” (I see “soune ” in Chaucer), 
to distinguish it from “ soundo,”? “ sleepo,” &c. &c. &c.; I would say 
the “ resto,” the remainder: “rest” (ease) which, ifno vowel or 
“H” directly follow, may be made resté. The substantive quiet 
may be made guié, and if a vowel or “ H” immediately follow, be 
restored “ quiet,” to distinguish it from “ guieto nyto,” &c. In like 
manner should be managed the accented final ¢, to discriminate 
nouns and verbs the better from one another. After these pre- 
cautions, there will yet be plenty of open vowels in the plural final 
““A;” which evil must be tolerated to prevent the greater, of 
hissing consonants. I find Tully, in his fourth book of Rhetoric to 
Herennius, reprobates the “ crebras vocalium concursiones ;”” &c, : 
and Quinctilian, book LX, 4th chapter, remarks the same as a great 
imperfection. The mode peculiar to the ancient Greeks and Latins, 
of sundering their substantives from the adjectives, obviated in a 
main degree this defect, This defect, so strikingly prevalent in the 
modern Italian, is the true cause of the excessive and effeminate 
softness of that language, even to ary § 

‘ All nouns denoting the human kind, | would distinguish from 
such as only denote the brute and inanimate creation, in this man- 
ner: Plur, Kindi Fatheri, kind fathers; a kind mother, a Kinda 
Mothera; kind mothers, Kindai Motherai; Honesti Shepherdi, 
honest shepherds; an honest shepherdess, an Honesta Shepherda, 
and Shepherdeza: Plur. Honestai Shepherdai, and Shepherdezai, 
&c. &c. honest shepherdesses, &c. 

‘I deem this far more elegant than Kindo Mothero, Kinda 
Fathera, &c.’—Vol I, p. 85. 


In the following passages of one of his letters, Walpole is in a 
fantastic humour himself. Peter Pindar says, 
My cousin Pindar in his odes 
Applauded horse-jockies and Gods : 


Walpole seriously thinks that a new Pindar might do likewise,— 
that the English games might be rendered poetical like those of the 
Greeks,—forgetting all the differences of occasion, custom, religion, 
and a totally different state of society. A serious panegyric on a 
gentleman’s horse might undoubtedly be well received by the owner, 
and the poet invited to dinner to hear a delicious conversation on 
bets and chances; but a ballad would do better than an ode. The 
latter would require translation into the vulgartongue. However, 
here is Walpole’s proposal for such of our noble horse-jockies as 
the gods have made poetical. 

‘I have frequently wished that some attempt were made to enno-~ 
ble our horse-races, particularly at Newmarket, by associating 
better arts with the courses; as by contributing for odes, the best 
of which should be rewarded by medals. Our nobility would find 
their vanity gratified; for, as the pedigrees of their steeds would 
soon grow tiresome, their own genealogies would replace them, and 
in the meantime poetry and medals could be improved. Their 
lordships would have judgment enough to know if their horse 
(which should be the impression on one side) were not well exe- 
cuted ; and, as | hold that there is no being more difficult to draw 
well than a horse, no bad artist could be employed. Such a begin- 
ning would lead farther; and the cup or plate for the prize might 
rise into beautiful vases.’—Vol., I. p. 204. 


The greatest feather in Mr Pinkerton’s cap now-a-days will be a 
letter which he received from Sir Walter Scott, on the subject of 
the “ Flower of Yarrow.” Jt is one of the few letters in the work, 
deserving the title of literary; and is not without the usual flesh 
and blood interest which that great writer contrives to throw inte 
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the least of his communications, It is agreeable to find, that he is 
a descendant of the lady celebrated in the ballad, and kinsman of 


the heroine of Tweed-side. The Auld Wat of Harden whom he 
mentions, is another of his ancestors. 


* SIR WALTER SCOTT TO MR PINKERTON. 
* Leswade Cottage, April 24th, 1802. 

‘LT esteem myself highly honoured by the polite reception which 
you have given to the Border Minstrelsy, and am particularly flat- 
tered that so very good a judge of poetical antiquities finds any 
reason to be pleased with the work. There is no portrait of the 
Flower of Yarrow in existence ; nor do I think it very probable that 
any was ever taken. Much family anecdote concerning her has 
been preserved among her descendants, of whom I have the honour 
to be one. The epithet of the Flower of Yarrow was in later times | 
bestowed upon one of her immediate posterity, Miss Mary Lilias | 
Scott, daughter of John Scott, Esq. of Harden, and celebrated for | 
her beauty in the pastoral song of Tweedside ; I mean that set of | 
modern words which begins, “ What beauties does Flora disclose.” 
This lady, I myself remember very well ; and I mention her to you, | 
lest ‘you should receive any inaccurate information, owing to her | 
being called, like her predecessor, “ The Flower of Yarrow.” 
There was a portrait of this latter lady in the collection at Hamilton, 
which the present Duke transferred, through my hands, to Lady | 
Diana Scott, relict of the late Walter Scott, Esq. of Harden; which 
picture was vulgarly, but inaccurately, supposed to have been a | 
resemblance of the original Mary Scott, daughter of Philip Scott, of | 
Dryhope, and married to auld Wat, of Harden, in the middle of the | 
sixteenth century. I shall be particularly happy, if, upon any future 
occasion, I can, in the slightest degree, contribute to advance your | 
valuable and patriotic labours.’— Vol. IT. p. 218. 


But the most interesting bit in the whole two volumes, is a hand- 
ful of anecdotes relating to Cromwell, which we do not remember | 
to have seen before, and with which we conclude. We have some 
faint remembrance of the story of the preacher and the assassin, 
but not in the pithy and dramatic way in which it is here told. The 
communication is made in a letter to Mr Pinkerton, from Dr John 
Anderson, who was Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow. 


‘ The following anecdotes concerning Oliver Cromwell, 1 learned 
in conversation, many years ago, from Mr James Anderson, who 
was long the manager of Stockwell Street sugar-house in Glasgow, 
who was a man of veracity, and who died about thirty years ago, at 
a very advanced age. He said that he had them from Mr Danziel 
sen. a merchant in the High Street of Glasgow, who died in the | 
beginning of this century, and that his friend Danziel’s account was | 
confirmed to him by many concurring testimonies. 

‘A short time before the battle of Dunbar, as Cromwell was re- 
viewing the ground, accompanied by a few cavalry, a soldier of the | 
Scottish army, prompted by his own zeal, concealed himself behind 
a wall which enclosed a field, and fired his musket at Cromwell. | 
The ball did not take effect but went near him. The cavalry seemed 
to be alarmed; but Cromwell who was going at a round trot, never 
altered his pace, nor tightened his rein; and only looking over his | 
shoulder to the place from whence the shot came, called out, “ You | 
lubberly rascal, were one of my men to miss such a mark, he should 
certainly be tied up to the halberts !”” 

‘When Cromwell entered Glasgow,’ said Danziel, ‘ at the head of 
his victorious army, I was standing in the street called Bell’s Wynd, 
at the end of which joins the High Street, with a good many young 
lads and a shoemaker, who was well known to us all by his drollery, | 
and by the name of London Willie. As we were silently admiring | 
the order of the troops, Cromwell happened to cast his eye upon us, | 
and cried out, “ Hah, Willie! come hither Willie !”’ If we were sur- 
weer at this, we were more surprised to see Willie retire into Bell’s | 

ynd, and one of Cromwell’s attendants go after him, who brought 
him to the General, at whose stirrup he not only walked, but went | 
in with him to his lodging for some minutes. My companions and | 
I waited till Willie came out, anxious to know why one of his sta- | 
tion was taken notice of by the famous Cromwell. Willie soon | 
satisfied our curiosity by informing us that his father had been foot- | 
man to James VI., and accompanied him to London at the union | 
of the crowns: That he himself was bred a shoemaker, and wrought | 
ina lane through which Cromwell often passed to a school, as he | 
supposed: That Cromwell used to stop at the workshop to get his 
ball and playthings mended, and to be amused with his jokes and | 
Scotch pronunciation: That they had not met from that time till | 
now: That he had retired into Bell’s Wynd lest it should be re- 
membered that his father had belonged to the Royal Family: That 
he had no reason, however, to be afraid, for the General had only 
put him in mind of his boyish tricks, had spoken to him in the kind- 
est manner, and had given him some money to drink his health, 
which he was going to do with all expedition. 

* Next Sunday,’ said Danziel, ‘ Cromwell went to the Inner Church, 
in Glasgow, St Mungo’s, and placed himself with his attendants in 
the King’s seat, which was always unoccupied except by strangers. | 
The minister of the church was Mr Durham, the author of some ' 
religious books, which are still very popular. He was a great Pres- 
byterian, and as great an enemy to Cromwell; because he thought, 
and early said, that Cromwell and his friends would be forced by 
the convulsion of parties, to erect an absolute government, the very 
evil they meant to remedy. The text was taken from Jeremiah ; 
and the commentary upon it by allusions was an invective against 





| dread: the young girls were never seen. 


Cromwell and his friends, under scriptural language and histor, 
During this satire, they saw a young m, oanne of Cromwell’s atten. 
dants,’step to the back of his chair, and with an angry face, whisper 
something to him, which, after some words, was answered } 8 
frown; and the young man retired behind the chair, seemingl 
much disconcerted. The cause of this was unknown to the = 
gregation. It was supposed to be owing to some intelligence of 
importance which had been just then received ; but it was afterwards 
known, and generally known, that the following words had passed 
betwen them :—* Shall I shoot the fellow ?”—* What fellow »° 
“ The parson.”—*“ What parson ?’—* That parson.”—“ Begone 
Sir: he is one fool, and you are another!’ Danziel added that 
Cromwell sent for Mr Durham on the very next morning, and asked 
him, why he was such an enemy to him and his friends—declared 
that they were not enemies to Mr Durham—drank his health in a 
glass of wine, and afterwards, it is said, prayed with him for the 
guidance of the Lord in all their doings. 
* When Charles I. was in Scotland in 1633, a subscription was set 
on foot for building a new hall and library to the University of 
ilasgow ; and the King’s name appeared at the head of the sub. 
scribers, for two hundred pounds sterling. The King, however, was 
not able, I suppose, to pay that sum; and he contracted some 
debts at Perth, which are unpaid at this moment. When Cromwell 
arrived at the fullness of his power, he sent two hundred pounds 


|to the University, and there is below the King’s subscription, 


** Solvit Dominus Protector.” One of the Magistrates of Perth, 
hearing of this, thought it entitled him to ask payment of the sum 
which the King had borrowed when in that town. But Cromwell 
did not listen to his petition, and when it was urged again and 
again, said with vehemence, “ Have done, Sir; I am not the heir of 
Charles Stuart!” To which the other replied with equal warmth, 


| I wot well, then, you are his intromitter—shall I say a vicious 


"> 


intromitter ?” In the law of Scotland, intromitter signifies one who 
takes upon himself to manage the estate of a deceased person, and 


| who, by that act, renders himself liable for all his debts; and 


vicious is, when it is done without any right, and therefore is a vice 
or iniquity. Cromwell, though absolute, did not even chide him for 
this freedom, but declared that he would never pay that money; “ be- 
cause,” said he, “ I will do things for a learned society, which I will 
not do for other societies, and I would have you know this!” ’"— 
Vol. I. p. 188. 


STATE OF THE WOMEN IN GREECE. 
(From Mr. Trant’s Narrative) 

‘ The Greek ladies are so unaccustomed to society, that they at 
first looked upon the chance of seeing a number of strangers with 
So little did they under- 
stand the unmeaning attentions which common politeness induces a 
well-bred man to pay to a lady, that they always suspected him 
of some sinister design. “ He is a dissembler,” they said; “ he is 
trying to conceal his real projects by flattery; he is a politico.”— 
And even now they are often so strongly impressed with the sense 
of their deficiency in polite acquirements, that they are ashamed to 
dance, because they think they will be laughed at, and do not like 
to converse in a foreign language, from a similar reason ; refinement 


| having made so little progress in society, that they dread the 


sneers and criticisms of each other. “ I would rather,” said a young 
lady to me, “ speak French to you, or to a Frenchman, than to one 
of my own nation; for although the mistakes I make are of course 


| more apparent, yet you either pretend not to remark them, or else 


assist me. A Greck would laugh in my face.” 

‘So completely are the Greek ladies thrown in the shade, that 
even in such an important event of their lives as marriage, they are 
not consulted, and the bridegroom and parents of the bride settle 
everything without her participation. I once called rather late in 
the evening upon a clever well-educated Greck gentleman who had 
passed a long time in Europe, and on entering the small room he 
occupied, I found a young lady, his sister, in bed, and the brother 
preparing to slumber in the same apartment. She, however, gave 
her handkerchief, an extra tic, arranged her hair, and began to con- 
verse with us, whilst he threw aside the huge capote in which he had 
been sitting, and entered into conversation. The young lady was 
rather accomplished ; she could speak French and Italian; p ayed 


| the guitar, and thought that every custom imported from Europe, 


ought to be immediately followed. I therefore supposed I might ven- 
ture to sound her opinion relative to a subject which had undoubt- 
edly often occupied her thoughts, and I asked her whether she ap- 
proved of the custom of “ betrothing,” or whether she did not think 
it much more natural that a person should select a husband for 
herself? But civilized as she otherwise was, on this point barba- 
rism still predominated. “It is much better,” said she, “that out 
parents should choose for us; our partiality for any one person, 
would induce us to overlook his faults; and then, when they be- 
came apparent, we should blame ourselves for our blindness.” 

‘ But then you have no affection for the person to whom you are 
united for life; and instead of confiding in your husband, you find 
him a perfect stranger 

‘“ Not so,” interrupted the brother, “ my sister is right,—we are 
often betrothed to each other fiom our infancy; and alhough it 5 
true that the youth is never allowe.l to speak to his intended, and 
that he does not even see her but by accident, yet she learns throug 


their mutual acquaintance what are the leading trai 5 of his charac- 
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ter, and on them models her efforts to please; whilst he, on the 
other hand, knowing himself to be already engaged, never allows his 
fancy to stray in search of a mistress.” 

«« But,” answered I, “if the young lady deems it necessary that 
she should study her husband’s character, and try to please him, 
why should she not do so from her own experience ; why not judge 
for herself, instead of trusting to the rts of others ?” 

* © Such is the established custom, and we see no reason to alter it.” 

‘ “ Sometimes, however, she may chance to love another person ?” 

*“«We never love,” said the sister.—“‘ we know not what 
love is.” . 

‘There was no replying to the last argument, which convinced 
me that the Greek ladies were indeed very backward in the scale 
of civilization.’ 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Hint tro THE Docmatica.—They are ill discoverers that 
think there is no land when they can sce nothing but sea.—Bacon. 


Hume.—Mr Hume’s writings were so superior to his conversa- 
tion, that I frequently said he understood nothing till he had written 
upon it.—Horace Walpole. 











A New Reuicion.—A chaplain, newly appointed to a regiment, 
went about questioning each soldier in order to find out those who 
were of his own creed. “* What are you ?—A Calvinist.—And you? 
—A Catholic—And you?—A Lutheran—And you ?—I know 
nothing about it.” At last he came up to a Grenadier, who with- | 
out paying much attention to it, was philosophically smoking his | 

“ And you, you man with the moustaches, what religion are | 
you of ?—Of the old Guard,” replied he, and betook himself again 
to his pipe. 

SpiniteD SENTENCE IN Scort’s Lire or Napoteon Buona- 
PARTE.—The Poles waited with hope and exultation the approach 
of the Freech armies; and candour must allow that unlawfully | 
subjected to a foreign yoke, they had a right to avail themselves of | 
the assistance not only of Napoleon, but ¢f Mahomet or of Satan 
himself, had he proposed to aid them in regaining the independence 
of which they had been oppressively and unjustly deprived. 


Pursuit or Happrness.—We dined at noon in a small inn, in | 


a small place called Bergheim. 1 sat next an Englishman at dinner, | 
who kept saying to me in the true English spirit of getting on, “ You 
may get on to night to Bonn.—Don’t stop at Cologne: never mind. 
pt dae not stop at Cologne.” When he had drank a little more 
wine, he told me I might get on farther: “Don’t stop at Bonn; | 
there is nothing to be seen,—it will be late; but you may get on to 
Coblentz.”—Hogg’s Journey on the Continent. 


Inrvormation FOR Curonoocists.—In the library of the 
collegiate church of Constance, there is a chronology of the world | 
from the beginning of it to the time of Constantine. Among other | 
curious things, we are informed that Eve, at the birth of her first 
child, was assisted by two mid-wives. 


Quacks.—It is an error to commit the natural body to empiric 
physicians, which commonly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon 
they are confident and adventurous, but know neither the causes of 
diseases, nor the complexions of patients, nor perils of accidents, 
nor the true method of cures. —Bacon. 


Bomine to Dearu.—The statute 22 Hen. 8, c. 9. directed the 
crime of wilful poisoning to be punished by boiling the offender to 
death. It appears by the preamble to this statute, that one John 
Roose, a cook, had been then lately convicted of throwing poison 
into a large pot of broth prepared for the Bishop of Rochester’s 
family: and the said John was, by a retrospective clause of the act, 
ordered to be boiled in his own kettle.—[Perhaps Henry had a 
hand in directing this agreeable retrospection. It is just like one of | 
his violent readings of justice.] 


A Sexsiste Minisrer.—An Emperor of China had a great 
penchant for the occult sciences. An impostor one day brought him 
an elixir, and exhorted him to drink it, assuring him that it would 
render him immortal. One of his ministers present, after en- 
deavouring in vain to dissuade him, took the cup and drank the 
liquor. The Emperor irritated at this, condemned him to death ; 
but the minister said to him with the utmost tranquillity—* If this 
drink bestowed immortality, you could not kill me: if not, ought 
you to punish me for showing you your error ?”’ 


A Provivent Fatner.—A member of the House of Commons, 
the father of seven children, Sir John T , rose to deliver a 
speech in favor of the ministers. One of his friends, of the opposite 
party, laid hold of him by the skirts of his coat, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from speaking, by the following words: “ My dear 
fellow, what are you } sm ? Your seven sons have all got places.” 
“It is true,” replied Sir John, “ but I shall shortly have another.” 





A Gascon musketeer passing, in a review before Louis XIV, 
made his horse curvet, the motion of which threw off his hat. One 
of his comrades presented it to him on the point of his sword: 
“ Zounds,” cried the Gascon, “ I would rather you had pierced my 
body than my hat.” The King, hearing this, asked him the mean- 
ing of it. “ Sire,’ replied he, “I have credit with my surgeon, 
but my hatter does not do me the same favour.” 








Spreir or Scrence.—An ignorant woman who wished to be 
thought learned, went to hear a lecture on Chemistry, in which 
the words hydrogen and oxygen frequently occurred. “ Pray, sir,” 
said she to the gentleman next her ; “ what is the difference between 
oxy-gin, and hydro-gin ?”—“ Oxy-gin, madam,” replied he ; “is pure 
gin, hydro-gin is gin-and-water.”— Tavern Anecdotes. 

The nobility of the Spencers has been illustrated and enriched 
by the trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them to consider the 
Fairy Queen as the most precious jewel of their coronet.—-7he same. 


Louis the 11th (of France) did everything of his own head ; Breze 
reproached him with it in a pleasant manner one day as they were 
hunting. The King was mounted ona little pad: “ Sir,” said he to 
him, “I think there cannot be a stronger horse than that pad.” 
“ How so?” said the King. “ Because,” replied the Seneschal, “ he 
carries your Majesty, and all our council.”—Bayle. 


Surcipes.—The origins of Miletum being seized with an epidemic 
inclination to hang themselves, persisted in the practice with great 
alacrity, till the magistrates ordered the bodies of all who were 
found hanging to be dragged naked by the same rope all round the 
the streets of the city. It proved avery effectual remedy.— Plutarch, 
[Tiberius is said by Tacitus to have given encouragement to criminals 
to become their own executioners.] 


True Nosiiry.—In the estimate of honour we should learn to 


| value the gifts of nature above those of fortune; to esteem in our 


ancestors the qualities that best promote the interests of society ; 
and to pronounce the descendant of a king less truly noble than the 
offspring of a man of genius, whose writings will instruct or delight 
the latest posterity. — Gibbon. 


Guuuisitity AyD INcreputrty.—The English are noted for 
their credulity, and it is certain that they are, in general, easily 
cajoled; but,—perhaps from a consciousness of this weakness,— 
they are often afraid of committing themselves ; and those persons 
who are the most credulous in some points, are in others the most 
incredulous. Many things which were related by Bruce, were 
doubted, until they had been corroborated by succeeding travellers ; 
while those who hesitated to give faith to the extraordinary facts he 
told, were vying with each other in zealous preparations for the 
reception of the Shiloh announced by Joanna Southcote. Gerarde, 
the Herbalist, tells us a grave story of a goose-tree, growing in the 
northern parts of Scotland, and in the islands adjacent, of which 
the fruit is first a shell-fish; in a riper state, the shell opens, and 
the fish falling from it, if it chance to fall in the water, becomes a 
goose; but if it fall on dry land, it perishes. This story, though he 
tells us that he “dare not absolutely avouch every circumstance 
concerning the tree that beareth those buds,” he evidently credits : 
yet, in another part of the same book, speaking of the tiger flower 


| (now common in our gardens and greenhouses), of which he gives a 
figure, which he calls a “ fained picture,” he makes merry with it, 


as though it were a detected imposition. 





EPITAPH ON A CLERICAL DANDY. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Ici-git ’'abbé Duportail, 
Qui mourut d’un coup d’éventail. 
Here lies the abbé Demi-man, 
Who died of the blow of a lady’s fan. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Drury Lane.—The Brigand.— National Guard.—Masaniello. 
Covent Garven.—tThe Stranger.—Teddy the Tiler.—Robert the Devil. 





TorTeNHAM STREET. 
Tuis theatre has made an acquisition in the person of Madame 
Vestris, who appeared last night as Annette, in the Lord of the 
Manor, It is a character she has performed at Covent Garden, we 
believe with success; but whether she has fallen off since we last 
heard her, or the habit of acting in male attire has neutralized her 
for petticoats, or the small size and concentrated light of this little 
theatre, are not comfortable to the feelings of a lady who has been 
used to a larger,—we should not have thought, from what we saw 
last night, that she could ever have produced such an effect in it, as 
we find recorded in one of the criticisms of the day. Perhaps she 
wished to shew how feminine she could be, in spite of her Macheaths 
and Don Giovannis, and so fell into a propriety amounting to the 
insipid. Perhaps she was preparing a contrast for her disguise as 
the Page Vincent, which she was to assume in the afterpiece of 
John of Paris. But there is no end to conjecturing why a lady is 
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* from a want of what is called sentiment: that is to say, she has a 





252 THE TATLER. 


not so perfect as she might be. What vexed us, was, that hr| THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
singing did not strike us as being so good as it used to be. Her 


notes had less sweetness than we had given them credit for, and This ever EF ER Opera of 
were not always in tune. We remember hearing her sing, “ /n ae 


THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 
infancy our hopes and fears,” in the opera of Artaxerxes, when the [By Mr Prancue]. 


house was as silent as if every note was a jewel. Perhaps she The Masic from a aed if ae — arranged and 
would have sang it as well now, for there is no affectation in her 


Bertha, Miss PEARSON, 
vocal style; she has evidently the same good taste on that score as Josephine Negretti, Miss RUSSELL, 








Margaretta, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

formerly ; but then we do not remember the harsh tones and the Peasants—Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT. 
apparent want of relish for what she was singing. We could not sie = SEANDS of 1 Pr tag ag ER 
help thinking she felt the narrowness of her situation. It is said Batz, Mr SALTER, : 

: : * T yrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 
that, like other eminent persons who have not made their appear- Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 
ance this season at the great theatres, she is angry that the Gottlieb, Mr YARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Managers have resolved not to pay large sums by the night. If so, Stephen, Mr TAYLEURE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 


i : Principal Dancers—Miss O’BRIEN, Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, &. 
we do not see how she is to mend the matter by going to one Previous to the Opera, Rossini’s Overture to “* Guillaume Tell.” 
of the minor theatres, where they can hardly afford to give her what After the Opera, De Winter’s Overture to “ Calypso.” 


“ Previous to the Illustrious Stranger, Mozart’s Overture to “ Die Entfurung 
she would have got, under any circumstances, at the larger ones, Aus Dem Serail.” 
unless, indeed, her services were rated at a lower price than the After which, (fourth time) a New Farce, to be called 


public would imagine. We think it a loss on both sides, though TURNING THE TABLES. 
an acquisition to the small house. The great theatres at present Bp tray 0. Aron mg 


; orn Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

have no singer so attractive in many respects as Madame VEstRIs Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
. : : Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

Covent Garden, we should think, would especially miss her, after Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, — Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 

its disappointments in another quarter, and its general deficiency in 


Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 
good performers. But many experiments will be made to help To conclude with, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 





them to other attractions. New performers will be tried; new THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

i ee [By Mr Kenney]. 
chances given (as they have been) to individuals who would not Irza, Miss FAUCIT, ~ Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
otherwise have looked for such good luck: we must have new | a? af ge 
plays also; more light wines, i.e. farces from Paris (it is lucky | gga te snp Aggie dy og 


Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with Mrs Waylett, 
there is no duty on that kind of champaigne); and so new chances the Duet of “ When a Little Farm we Keep.” 


Repl Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 
will be given to us all. Meanwhile we are glad of the gain of the | High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 
minor theatres. We like to see Madame Vesrris at the Totten- | 





: - st ti script the Vet i 
ham, and Reeve and others at the Adelphi. They help to raise the Pare A Se! Ma aes ee ee er ee 
general character of the performances. | Thursday, Paul Pry ; Turning the Tables ; and other Entertainments. 


ro " Friday, Henry the Fourth; A Ballet; and Giovanni in London. 
We take the general character of Madame Vesrris’s acting to | Saturday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables; and other Entertainments. 
be founded in good sense, with the advantage of having been | = a ; 


educated in a good national school; and the defects of it to arise 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


x = a This Evening, (8th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
perception of common nature, and good,taste enough not to spoil | THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES 
with affectation what ornament she can give it ; but we should say, | 


[By Mr Dimonp]. 
° . “ = ’ Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 
that she sees nothing beyond the better part of the town. She Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
knows what would be thought sensible by this judicious old gentle- | Zoranthe, Miss H. CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
> by ‘ . Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 
=n, and tasteful by that, and pretty by another ; but he brings | ithe dh Veabube. Mr EGERTON, 
nothing from the stores of the cordial and ideal. Her solidest merit | Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 
i on sense. Her highest fascination is arc R , Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
is common sense. — ghest fase nation is archness. If she goes | Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortesene, Mr ABBOTT, 
out of her way, it is not to do something affecting, but something | Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
daring. She puts on the breeches, and then is at the top of her | Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 


attraction. The character of her beauty, it may be observed, is of 
a piece with this notion of her. 


After which, an Interlude, called 

: ; HIDE AND SEEK. 

It is not of the order of delicacy | Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
or sensibility. The most graceful thing to say of it, is that she has Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, — Merton. Mr DURUSET, 


, ~ , | Moses, CEELEY. 
preserved her person. She has not suffered it to increase into | i nen 


After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘* La Clemenza di Tito.” 
Previous to the Blue Anchor, Cherubini’s Grand Overture to ‘¢ Lodoiska.” 





grossness. But her dark eyes and strong eyebrows are more | 
striking than winning; and her mouth, though her smile is good- | 
| 











To conclude with (16th time) a Melo-Drama, called 
humoured, wants delicacy and retention. There is a sort of splay | THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
in j if it he ’ : i ; {By Mr Pocock], ' 
look in it, ai ka anens naan struck out too freely, and not yet Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline's ) Mrs KEELEY, 
gathered into its proportion. Sally Bowline, { Daughters, { Miss VIALS, : 
S Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
tie ae ta! _ | Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. ; 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
= EE ey, oe : Sam Tipple, | Mr BLANCHARD, i 
Apve.pH! THEATRE.—The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore | —_ Jerry Crape,_ Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
—Quadrupeds. Suttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY. 
Surrey Tuearre.— Virginius—A Husband at Sight— | To-morrow, (by Special Desire) The Stranger; Hide and Seek ; and 
The Beggar’s Opera. | Black Eyed Susan i 
a ‘ r ye On Thursday. As You Like It; Hide and Seeks; and Robert the Devil. 
Cosure Tueatre.— The W itch of Derncleugh - On Friday, The Provoked Husband; Hide and Seek ; and Black Eyed 
Romance of the Coast—Midas, Susan. 


Torrennam Srreert Tueatre. —(First time in this |———— — ; re 
country) Fra Diavolo, or the Bri- Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom gt 
nd Chief—And dle Ratestai parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold DY 
ga , ote ntertain- J.Cuarret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fist, 
nents. 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansa, 145 Oxford street, next door 
Sapter’s Wetis Tueatre.—The Foundling of the| F!stons’sHotel; at Enens’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
Forest—A Ballet—The Pilot. ea 


C. and W. KReyNngLL, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














